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The  word  “problem”  has  been  so  overworked  that  its 
use  is  apt  to  create  a prejudice  in  the  mind.  Most  of  us  hear 
so  much  of  the  boy  problem  and  girl  problem,  and  young  man 
problem,  and  teen  age  problem,  the  social  problem,  the  land 
problem,  the  liquor  problem,  and  the  financial  problem  that 
touches  us  all,  that  we  long  to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  In 
these  latter  days  another  problem  has  arrived  with  a rural 
label,  and  many  are  inclined  to  deal  with  it  as  men  in  the 
trenches  do  with  Jack  Johnsons,  execrate  the  men  who  stir 
it  up,  and  wait  for  the  black  minute  to  pass  when  the  thing 
will  settle  down. 

The  main  point  I wish  to  make  to-day  is  that  the  so-called 
Rural  Problem  is  not  just  another,  but  is  THE  problem  of  our 
church  for  the  present  day.  It  is  practically  the  only  question 
before  us  which  has  a right  to  be  called  a problem;  for  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  will  carry  with  it,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  settlement  of  all  questions,  whether  in  church 
or  state.  No  other  question  so  well  deserves  the  careful  study 
and  thought  of  this  Presbytery,  and  my  one  regret  about  to- 
day’s conference  is  that  we  have  not  some  one  in  my  place, 
with  the  exact  knowledge  of  an  expert,  and  the  voice  of  a 
prophet,  to  set  before  us  the  cause  of  the  rural  dweller  and 
convince  us  of  the  opportunity  and  danger  of  the  time.  If 
any  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  rural  problem  were  re- 
quired, it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  a National  Conference 
on  the  subject  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  December, 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
opened  by  President  Wilson  in  person.  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt said  some  time  ago  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  which  underlies  the 
problem  of  rural  life,  there  is  no  other  material  question  of 
greater  importance  now  before  the  American  people.  What 
is  true  of  the  United  States  is  true  of  Canada.  This  is  our 
first  and  greatest  domestic  problem,  overlapping  or  including 
practically  all  others.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the 
world;  exploitation  of  rural  populations  has  been  a primary 


cause  of  national  instability  since  the  beginning  of  history. 
Nor  is  the  question  one  that  concerns  farmers  and  country 
ministers  alone.  The  city  is  as  much  concerned  in  the  social 
welfare  of  the  rural  population  as  are  country  people  them- 
selves. The  city  is  in  fact  largely  a product  of  the  country. 
Genius  is  rarely  born  in  the  city,  and  probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  nation’s  influential  leaders  come  from  the  farm.  I suspect 
that  the  city  derives  from  the  country  half  its  brains,  two- 
thirds  of  its  wealth  and  three-quarters  of  its  character. 

"What  IS  the  rural  problem  ? In  one  word  this — life  on  the 
farm  in  Ontario  no  longer  satisfies  intelligent,  progressive 
people.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  induce  the  best  type  of 
men  and  women  to  remain  on  the  farm.  Our  population  is 
being  reduced,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  quality.  The  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  standards  of  rural  Ontario  are  being 
lowered,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  most  solid  section  of 
the  population  is  in  jeopardy.  The  problem  before  the  church 
is  to  check  the  drift.  Country  life  must  be  made  more  de- 
sirable, and  the  country  ch^ch  ought  to  lead  the  way.  There 
is  no  one  solution,  and  possif  iy  no  final  solution,  for  the  liberty 
of  the  workers  must  be  won  anew  in  every  generation;  but 
to-day  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the  oneness  of  all  life 
and  the  sacredness  of  all  that  concerns  life.  It  is  as  much  the 
concern  of  the  Christian  Church  to  work  for  better  farming, 
better  education,  and  more  wholesome  recreation  and  social 
life,  as  it  is  to  provide  for  better  preaching.  Country  people 
are  almost  naturally  Christrian;  their  life  tends  strongly  to 
develop  the  five  virtues  of  industry,  thrift,  patience,  courage, 
faith.  And  if  I seem  to-day  to  emphasize  the  economic  side 
of  the  question  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual,  I hope 
I shall  not  be  misunderstood.  From  my  point  of  view,  if  such 
conditions  can  be  obtained  in  the  country  that  young  men  or 
women  will  find  reasonable  satisfaction  for  their  intellectual 
and  social  wants,  and  in  addition  a reasonable  living  off  the 
land  without  having  to  sacrifice  these  things  in  order  to  do  it, 
the  distinctly  spiritual  element  will  not  be  in  any  danger.  The 
possibilities  of  rural  life  must  be  multiplied  and  enlarged,  and 
this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  co-operation  of  coun- 
try people  themselves  with  the  churches,  the  governing  bodies, 
and  the  cities. 

The  first  need  is  to  learn  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are  not 
easy  to  obtain.  Light  is  needed  more  than  heat,  and  light  can 
be  obtained  only  by  a careful  examination  of  actual  conditions 
in  representative  townships.  A rural  survey  of  one  or  two 
municipalities  might  easily  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Presbytery.  A community  survey  ought  to  be  made 


wherever  there  is  a church  centre.  Doubtless  many  will  scoff 
at  the  idea.  Ask  any  of  our  farmers  about  rural  conditions  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  you  will  probably  be  told  that  all  is 
well,  if  only  hired  help  could  be  procured.  Suggest  a survey, 
and  you  may  rouse  resentment  by  the  mere  suspicion  that 
anything  is  wrong.  But  it  is  amazing  how  much  we  tolerate 
and  even  lose  sight  of  altogether  because  familiarity  has  blind- 
ed us  to  its  import.  It  is  above  all  necessary  to  approach  this 
subject  with  an  open  mind,  if  not  with  sympathy.  If  investi- 
gation discloses  the  great  need  suspected,  we  must  adopt  new 
methods  for  a new  situation,  and  break  away  from  our  Ontario 
habit  of  ancestry-worship.  “It’s  the  old-time  religion  and  its 
good  enough  for  me.” — that  is  the  spirt  of  anti-Christ. 

But  without  waiting  for  a survey,  there  are  symptoms  of 
disease  that  even  a layman  can  diagnose.  According  to  Dr. 
MacDougall,  (by  the  way  most  of  this  essay  is  according  to 
Dr.  MacDougall),  the  population  of  rural  Ontario  is  110,000 
less  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  In  1911  it  was  shown  that 
45^2%  of  our  whole  Canadian  population  were  living  in  the 
cities,  and  the  Town-Planning  Commission  of  1916  estimates 
that  the  proportion  is  now  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Foreign 
immigrants  and  country  young  people  alike  flock  to  the  city. 
Many  causes  conspire  to  bring  this  about,  not  least  of  them, 
the  exaggerated  value  given  to  money  in  Canada,  and  an  al- 
most effeminate  exaltation  of  physical  comfort.  The  city  can 
supply  pleasure  and  comfort  beyond  the  possibility  of  country 
competition.  But  rural  depopulation  is  in  part  quite  natural 
and  not  a thing  to  be  deplored.  It  is  part  of  the  price  of  pro- 
gress. Two  men  to-day  can  do  the  work  that  forty  years  ago 
required  the  labor  of  seven.  The  five  hired  men  have  gone 
to  the  city  to  manufacture  the  machinery  that  to-day  takes 
their  place.  The  fall  of  the  birth-rate  is  another  factor  which 
is  at  work  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  In  one  of  my  charges, 
Branchton,  stands  a rural  school  with  two  rooms.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  about  a hundred  children  on  the  roll,  and  the 
section  employed  two  teachers.  To-day,  one  room  is  more 
than  enough  to  accommodate  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  children 
who  attend,  and  the  teacher  complains  that  in  such  a small 
school  there  are  not  enough  pupils  or  work  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  her  or  them.  Too  few  children  for  proper 
class  spirit,  too  few  in  the  playground  for  proper  recreation; 
too  few  to  make  an  effective  school  at  all.  There  are  as  many 
farms  under  cultivation  as  before,  and  as  many  farm  houses 
occupied ; there  is  probably  not  a house  less  in  the  little  village. 
But  small  families  have  displaced  large  ones,  and  the  surplus 
young  men  and  women  have  gone  to  the  city  or  to  the  west. 
Again,  the  standard  of  living  has  risen,  and  people  to-day 


happily  are  unwilling  merely  to  exist.  Women  especially  find 
country  life  hard  and  grinding,  and  parents  frequently  en- 
courage their  daughters  to  leave  for  the  easier  life  of  the  city. 
In  Ontario  cities,  (to  quote  Dr.  MacDougall  again),  women 
outnumber  men  by  18,000;  in  the  country,  men  outnumber 
women  by  85,000.  In  other  words,  there  are  in  the  country 
116  men  for  every  100  women. 

Happily,  it  is  not  yet  true  that  farms  within  this  Presbytery 
are  being  abandoned.  Oxford  and  Brant  will  be  the  last 
counties  to  suffer  in  that  way.  But  deterioration  is  almost 
certainly  at  work  already.  There  is  at  least  a danger  that 
the  fine,  intelligent,  strong-limbed,  clean-living  yeomanry  of 
our  ‘ ynships  will  sink  gradually  into  the  position  of  a Euro- 
pean peasantry.  Neglect  will  do  it.  Once  allow  the  country 
to  lose  its  social  life,  as  it  has  in  some  Ontario  townships  I 
could  name ; allow  farming  to  become  (shall  I say,  continue  to 
be)  a long  sixteen-hour  grind  for  a mere  existence;  let  edu- 
cation of  the  country  boy  and  girl  descend  to  a third-book 
average ; divert  all  the  clever  boys  and  girls  toward  city  ideals 
and  occupations ; allow  the  rural  church  to  languish  and  decay 
as  it  is  now  doing  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  the  end  is  certain. 
A population  so  overworked  that  it  has  no  strength  or  time 
to  read  or  play,  possessing  no  intellectual  stimulus,  no  social 
enjoyment,  no  spiritual  life, — and  bright  young  men  and 
women  will  refuse  to  life  in  the  country,  and  God  himself 
would  not  blame  them.  This  very  thing  has  happened  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  1,700  country  churches 
have  been  closed,  and  some  districts  are  said  to  be  as  degener- 
ate as  a Glasgow  slum.  We  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  any 
such  calamity,  but  we  may  easily  drift  unconsciously  into  a 
condition  in  which  the  higher  spiritual  and  ethical  values  will 
be  impossible  of  realization.  A few  months  ago  a family 
moved  into  Brant  County  from  Northern  Michigan.  They 
came  to  Ontario  for  the  sake  of  their  children.  The  mother 
had  lived  when  a girl  near  Brantford  and  knew  the  value  of 
Sunday  School  and  Church,  and  induced  her  husband  to  buy  a 
farm  in  Ontario  near  her  old  home.  In  Michigan,  the  country 
was  as  well  settled  as  here,  but  the  nearest  church  was  seven 
miles  away,  and  their  children  had  never  been  inside  a Sunday 
School.  The  church  had  not  even  a regular  settled  minister, 
but  employed  travelling  preachers  or  laymen  as  occasion  of- 
fered. It  is  because  such  a condition  of  affairs  is  possible  in 
Ontario  tomorrow  through  too  easy  and  careless  an  optimism 
to-day,  that  the  rural  problem  deserves  our  best  attention. 

The  cpiestion,  to  my  mind,  reduces  itself  in  the  main  to  one 
of  economics;  the  farmer  has  never  been  given  a fair  deal  in 


Canada.  He  is  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water  for 
all  kinds  of  masters.  Only  half  aware  of  it,  he  is  being  bled 
white  by  unsuspected  levies.  Professor  LeDrew  of  the  0.  A.  C. 
at  Guelph,  says  that  farming  in  this  province  to-day  does  not 
pay.  That  alone  proves  that  something  is  wrong.  The  in- 
dustry for  which  this  Dominion  is  best  suited,  the  industry 
which  will  always  be  needed  to  produce  food  and  brains  and 
brawn,  the  industry  which  will  and  ought  always  to  be  beyond 
all  comparison  the  supreme  industry  of  this  country,  cannot 
be  made  to  pay  a dividend  under  average  conditions ! Surely 
it  has  never  been  given  proper  consideration.  Governments 
in  this  country  exist  too  much  for  the  sake  of  the  city,  and  the 
eity  shows  its  good  feeding.  It  is  a national  calamity  that 
Toronto  should  double  its  population  in  a decade,  and  Winni- 
peg in  the  same  period  increase  221%,  and  Saskatoon  10,500%. 
Such  things  should  not  be  possible.  Large  cities  are  a curse 
to  any  country,  and  to  foster  their  growth  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  districts  surrounding  them  is  consummate  folly.  A 
great  city  may  be  described  as  an  irascible  Englishman  des- 
cribed a tenor, — not  a man,  but  a disease.  It  is  at  best  what 
Pascal  said  of  man,  the  glory  and  the  offscouring  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  monster  that  is  continually  devouring;  des- 
troying health  and  morals  and  happiness.  It  is,  as  Brierley 
adds,  the  grave  of  character,  the  home  of  poverty  and  of  crime, 
whether  the  crime  that  is  punished  by  the  jail  and  the  gallows, 
or  the  crime  that  is  rewarded  with  a title  and  a Senatorship. 
Part  of  the  rural  problem  is  to  keep  our  cities  within  manage- 
able proportions.  Meanwhile,  the  city  never  seems  to  doubt 
its  independence  and  superiority.  Its  patronizing  tone  towards 
the  farmer  is  due  apparently  to  the  belief  that  but  for  the  city 
market  the  farmer  would  starve.  A touring  car  from  Paris 
slowed  up  at  the  manse  last  fall,  and  the  driver  asked  me  where 
a certain  Mr.  Howell  lived.  I replied  that  I did  not  know.  “I 
suppose,”  he  snorted,  “you  have  been  living  around  here  for 
twenty  years,  and  don’t  know  your  next-door  neighbor  yet.” 
At  least  I have  lived  long  enough  in  St.  George  to  know  a gen- 
tleman when  I see  him.  He  would  never  have  used  such  an 
expression  or  tone  of  voice  in  addressing  a city  man  mowing 
his  lawn  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  And  yet  the  country  life  is 
the  very  base  of  our  national  strength.  Professional  and 
business  men  apart,  the  farmer  works  at  a man’s  job,  while  the 
city  artizan  toils  at  a slave’s.  To  live  in  close  touch  with 
Nature  is  in  itself  a liberal  education.  The  farmer  may  not 
always  dwell  consciously  in  the  light  of  God’s  countenance, 
but  where  he  has  half  a chance  for  spiritual  and  social  de- 
velopment, he  bears  branded  on  his  character  the  marks  of  his 
Maker.  He  cannot  altogether  escape  the  touch  of  the  Eternal. 


There  appeared  in  the  0.  A.  C.  College  Magazine  last  year  this 
poem  from  the  Yale  Review : — 

God  sat  down  with  the  farmer 
When  the  noontide  heat  grew  harsh, 

The  One  had  builded  a world  that  day, 

And  the  other  had  drained  a marsh. 

They  sat  in  the  cooling  shadow 
At  the  porch  of  the  templed  wood; 

And  each  looked  forth  on  his  handiwork, 

And  saw  that  the  work  was  good. 

On  God’s  right  hand  two  cherubs 
Bent  waiting,  winged  with  fire ; 

On  the  farmer’s  left  his  oxen  bowed 
Deep  bosoms  marked  with  mire. 

Still  clung  around  the  plowshare 
The  dark  mysterious  mould, 

Where  the  furrow  it  turned  had  heaved  the  new 
O’er  the  chill  and  churlish  old. 

Through  muffling  miles  he  fancied 
Far  calls  of  greeting  blew, 

Where  on  sounding  plains  the  lords  of  war 
Hurled  down  to  rear  anew. 

Glad  hail  from  nation-builders 
Crossed  faint  those  dreamland  bounds, 

Like  a brother’s  cry  from  a distant  hill, 

And  God  spake  as  the  pine  tree  sounds. 

“ There  are  seven  downy  meadows 
That  never  before  were  mown ; 

There  were  seven  fields  of  brush  and  rock 
Where  now  is  no  bush  nor  stone. 

There  are  seven  heifers  grazing 
Where  but  one  could  graze  before. 

0 lord  of  marts — and  of  broken  hearts — 

What  have  you  given  me  more?” 

God  rose  up  with  the  farmer 
When  the  cool  of  the  evening  neared; 

And  the  One  went  forth  through  the  worlds  He  built, 
And  the  one  through  the  fields  he  cleared. 

The  stars  outlasting  labor 

Leaned  down  o’er  the  flowering  soil; 

And  all  night  long  o’er  His  child  there  leaned 
A Toiler  more  old  than  toil. 


Nothing  that  I have  said  is  meant  to  indicate  that  country 
and  city  are  antagonistic ; they  are,  of  course,  mutually  de- 
pendent. But  I express  the  feeling  that  is  general  in  the 
country  that  Canada  has  neglected  the  primary  and  most  de- 
serving part  of  its  population.  Very  large  cities  are,  so  to 
speak,  luxuries;  we  can  dispense  with  all  populations  over 
100,000  and  be  very  little  poorer  in  real  values ; but  when  men 
legislate  and  talk  as  if  the  farmer  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the 
city  for  buying  his  products  at  cost,  and  when  three-fourths  of 
the  capital  and  thought  of  this  Dominion  flows  to  the  city, 
it  is  high  time  for  the  country  to  assert  itself  for  the  city’s 
sake  as  well  as  its  own. 

A great  city  like  Toronto  is  one  of  the  burdens  the  farmer 
has  to  bear.  Between  1906  and  1912  land  values  in  Toronto 
increased  by  over  $100,000,000.  I think  it  can  be  proved  that 
a very  considerable  part  of  all  that  wealth  came  from  the 
farmers  of  Ontario.  Before  the  war,  land  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  Toronto  ran  in  value  as  high  as  six  million  dollars  an 
acre,  a scarcity  value  determined  by  the  size  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  city.  All  this  land  is  covered  with  stores  and  offices 
and  factories,  and  rents  are  everywhere  proportionate  to 
values.  I speak  with  due  diffidence  on  a subject  which  econ- 
omists must  determine  for  us,  but  I am  convinced  that  land- 
owners  in  the  down-town  section  of  Toronto  are  the  collectors 
of  part  of  the  wealth  which  is  produced  by  rural  Ontario,  and 
give  no  value  for  it.  Through  the  high  prices  of  goods  pro- 
duced there,  and  the  high  commissions  the  middle  men  are 
forced  to  charge,  to  pay  exorbitant  rents,  often  as  high  as 
50%,  the  burden  is  loaded  ultimately  on  the  farmer.  The 
monopoly  rents  of  our  cities  tend  strongly  to  absorb  all  the 
surplus  of  production,  leaving  to  labour,  whether  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country,  and  I suppose  to  capital  too,  merely  the  mini- 
mum that  will  induce  them  to  keep  on  producing.  A tax  on 
land  values  would  seem  to  be  at  least  a partial  solution,  but 
some  people  are  as  impervious  to  a fact  as  Sydney  Smith’s 
Scotchman  to  a joke.  Everything  that  raises  the  standard  of 
living  among  the  workers  tends  to  minimize  the  evils  of 
monopoly  rent. 

The  farmer  has  to  bear  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the 
taxation  that  is  raised  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Our 
method  of  taxation  is  specially  designed  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  no  political  economist  known  outside  his  own  munici- 
pality who  does  not  condemn  indirect  taxation  as  the  most 
wasteful  method  of  all ; not  a moral  philosopher  in  any  of  our 
universities  who  does  not  regard  its  workings  as  immoral. 
Even  a Turk  would  admit  that  a high  tariff  is  a peculiar  met- 


hod  of  loving  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  The  burden  placed 
on  the  farmer  by  Protection  is  shown  in  a statement  made  by 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representative  in  the  United  States.  He 
estimated  in  1912  that  the  American  Government  took  from 
each  family  by  indirect  taxation  through  the  tariff  $120,  and 
of  this  sum  $20  went  to  the  Treasury,  the  remaining  $100  was 
absorbed  by  the  interests  benefited.  An  honest  tariff,  in  his 
opinion,  levied  only  for  public  purposes,  would  save  the  people 
two  billion  dollars  a year. 

The  farmer  is  made  to  pay  in  other  ways.  Canada  is  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  monopolies.  The  Royal  Commission’s 
report  brought  down  the  other  day  states  that  between  1909 
and  1913  there  were  56  big  mergers  in  Canada,  absorbing  248 
individual  companies  and  resulting  in  an  aggregate  capitaliza- 
tion of  $457,000,000.  All  who  love  their  country  look  on  such 
facts  with  apprehension  and  suspicion.  Restrictions  on  mono- 
polies are  urgently  needed  in  Canada.  All  public  utilities  that 
are  monopolistic  in  their  nature  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
State  at  the  State’s  valuation.  These  include  all  waterpowers, 
natural  gas,  coal  mines,  minerals  of  all  kinds,  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  express,  and,  most  vital  of  all,  the  railways.  The 
railways  must  he  nationalized  if  we  are  to  preserve  even  the 
appearance  of  freedom.  We  need  more  economic  deliverers 
like  that  man  sent  from  God  to  Ontario  whose  name  is  Adam 
Beck.  Allow  me  to  give  an  example  of  the  inefficiency  in 
public  services  to  which  we  in  the  country  have  to  submit.  I 
have  the  Bell  Telephone  in  the  manse  at  St.  George.  To  reach 
all  the  members  of  the  St.  George  congregation,  none  of  whom 
live  more  than  five  miles  away,  I have  to  call  up  four  different 
centrals,  three  of  them  at  a cost  of  ten  cents  each,  and  it  is 
only  the  accident  of  having  no  members  south  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s road  that  the  number  is  not  five.  It  is  a disgrace  to  the 
Province  that  allows  such  a service,  and  it  is  also  a disgrace  to 
the  people  who  submit  to  it.  Great  corporations  bestride  this 
narrow  land  like  a Colossus,  and  not  petty  men  only,  but  even 
Governments,  walk  under  their  huge  legs  and  peep  about  to 
find  themselves  dishonorable  graves.  Canada  has  far  too 
much  reverence  for  the  legal  rights  of  possession,  and  far  too 
little  reverence  for  the  divine  rights  of  man.  How  the  farmer 
is  being  robbed  by  all  this  injustice  is  evident  in  every  county 
and  every  city. 

But  are  there  not  many,  very  many,  wealthy  farmers? 
Probably  there  are;  but  few  farmers  become  well-to-do  in  one 
generation,  and  still  fewer  become  wealthy  except  at  too  great 
a cost — the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  and  social  and  artistic  and 


even  spiritual  riches,  and  often  too  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
or  his  wife’s  health.  Farming  in  this  province  can  be  made 
to  pay,  but  it  is  not  in  general  a paying  business — that  is  the 
damning  fact  to  bear  in  mind.  I suppose  that  is  why  farmers 
cannot  obtain  capital;  you  cannot  borrow  for  a business  that 
earns  less  than  3%.  City  men,  seeing  the  farmers  at  work  with 
machinery,  and  farms  equipped  with  gasoline  engines  and 
chopping  machines,  and  huge  expensive  barns  with  full  modern 
equipment,  and  silos,  fancy  that  he  must  be  making  money. 
He  is  not  aware  that  it  costs  a farmer  of  100  acres  as  much  to 
work  his  farm  and  produce  his  crops  as  it  did  forty  years  ago 
when  he  had  to  hire  five  or  six  men  to  do  the  same  work;  it 
costs  about  $1.00  an  acre  merely  to  cut  a crop  of  wheat  with 
the  binder.  What  he  saves  in  wages  is  paid  out  in  machinery. 
City  men,  again,  point  to  the  rising  price  of  land  as  a sure 
indication  of  prosperity.  A professor  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  a pamphlet  on  rural  depopulation,  dismisses  the 
subject  with  the  remark  that  rural  wealth  has  increased  from 
$415  to  $578  per  caput  in  a decade,  as  is  proved  by  the  rising 
assessments,  and  that  depopulation  is  not  to  be  deplored,  for 
it  would  not  take  place  unless  it  were  an  economic  gain  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  rise  in  values  is  due  in  part  to  increased 
productiveness  due  to  better  farming,  but  surely  part  of  the  in- 
crease is  speculative,  and  a positive  hindrance  to  the  farmer. 
The  country  districts  would  be  much  better  off  if  land  were 
cheaper.  The  higher  price  is  of  no  value  to  a farmer  unless 
he  sells,  and  increased  values  have  tempted  many  to  sell  out. 
A certain  restlessness  is  produced  among  all — a very  unfor- 
tunate result,  for  men  who  expect  to  sell  do  not  make  the  best 
citizens.  They  tend  to  mine  the  land  rather  than  farm  it,  as 
the  tragedy  of  the  West  has  shown;  and  they  are  apt  to  oppose 
good  roads  and  good  schools  and  progress  generally.  One 
of  the  worst  results  of  the  higher  price  for  land  is  an  increase 
in  tenantry.  With  many  exceptions,  tenants  are  on  the  whole 
far  less  desirable  residents  than  permanent  owners,  because 
they  have  no  abiding  interest  in  the  place.  As  a rule,  tenants 
do  not  support  the  church  as  owners  do,  nor  do  they  take  the 
same  interest  in  community  welfare;  and  absentee  landlords 
are  a curse  to  any  community. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  done  some  great  work  in  re- 
cent years  that  already  is  helping  to  transform  the  country. 
It  spends  over  a million  dollars  a year  to  help  the  farmer. 
Schools  get  grants  in  proportion  to  equipment  and  the  teacher’s 
standing ; nature-study,  school  gardens  and  school  fairs  are 
being  encouraged  by  the  District  Representatives  in  each 
county.  Agriculture  was  taught  in  275  schools  last  year  as  a 


regular  subject.  Farmers’  Clubs,  Live  Stock  Associations  and 
Women’s  Institutes,  all  receive  Government  support  and  direc- 
tion. Good  roads,  so  necessary  for  rural  markets  and  social 
life  and  health,  receive  substantial  help  from  the  Government. 

But  no  Government  can  solve  the  rural  problem,  and  part 
of  the  failure  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  leaning  too  much  on 
Government  help,  and  doing  too  little  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation.  The  chief  effort  must  come  from  country  people 
themselves.  The  direction  in  which  to  work  seems  to  be  along 
the  line  of  greater  co-operation  and  brotherhood.  Some  one 
has  said  that  excessive  and  senseless  individualism  is  the  bane 
of  rural  communities;  suspicion  and  jealousy  is  the  great  rural 
social  sin.  There  is  vast  need  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  brother- 
hood applied  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  immediate  need 
is  more  co-operation  all  round, — in  buying  and  selling,  in  re- 
creation, in  education,  in  politics,  in  religion.  We  need  to 
eliminate  all  rivalry  and  duplication.  A better  education  in 
school  would  help  immensely  in  this  direction,  for  education 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  teach  people  to  work  together. 
Farmers  have  been  flattered  too  long  on  their  independence, 
until  they  have  come  to  believe  what  was  neven-at  best  more 
than  a half-truth,  and  to-day  has  ceased  to  be  true  at  all,  at 
least  in  the  sense  generally  implied  of  ability  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  other  people.  Co-operation  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing ought  to  be  organized  over  the  whole  province,  and  happily 
the  Government  has  a special  Department  for  promoting  this. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  a monopoly;  the  prices 
of  farm  products  would  not  be  affected  for  the  consumer,  but 
the  farmer  would  receive  probably  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  market  price  instead  of  the  45  or  50%  that  he  gets  now. 
Such  co-operation  in  business  would  add  immensely  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  country  life  for  the  better  class  of  young  men. 
Professor  LeDrew  says  that  wherever  co-operative  selling  has 
been  made  a success,  the  exodus  of  young  men  has  completely 
stopped,  for  city  opportunities  are  then  found  at  home. 

Co-operation  in  education  can  be  obtained  by  consolidating 
our  public  schools.  Men  in  a position  to  know  have  said  that 
country  children  are  not  being  as  well  educated  to-day  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago.  By  consolidation  is  meant  the  erection 
of  a building  central  to  four  or  five  school  sections  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  so  as  to  form  both  a Public  and  High  School 
for  the  community.  The  children  have  to  be  carried  to  school 
in  vans.  The  advantage  of  consolidation  is  that  it  supplies  the 
efficiency  of  a graded  school,  with  a university  graduate  as 
principal,  and  a High  School  in  addition  to  a Public  School, 
that  will  teach  not  Latin  or  Greek,  but  chemistry,  physics, 


botany,  zoology,  English  and  mathematics  with  farm  life  in 
view.  Consolidation  is  sweeping  over  the  western  States  and 
onr  own  province  of  Manitoba.  The  late  Dr.  C.  C.  James  des- 
cribed a consolidated  school  that  included  seven  school  sections 
near  Winnipeg.  Six  teachers  are  employed  and  216  pupils  are  in 
attendance;  14  heated  vans  carry  them  to  school  every  day, 
over  a maximum  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  77%  in  a province  where  the  total  average  is  55%. 
The  school  is  as  well  equipped  as  the  best  schools  in  Winnipeg ; 
there  are  classes  in  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training  and 
Agriculture ; and  thirty  young  men  between  sixteen  and  twen- 
ty-one are  in  attendance.  It  would  seem  that  in  consolidation 
lies  the  hope  of  rural  education  for  the  future. 

Co-operation  in  recreation  and  amusement  is  highly  im- 
portant. In  some  communities  the  young  people  are  so  few 
in  numbers  and  so  lacking  in  initiative  and  leadership  that 
practically  nothing  at  all  is  done  to  provide  amusement  and 
social  life.  Where  there  is  only  one  church,  the  minister  or 
teacher  ought  to  be  able  without  much  trouble  to  effect  some 
simple  organization  to  meet  the  lack.  Where  there  are  several 
churches,  as  in  a country  village,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
all  should  unite  in  some  form  of  recreation.  At  the  very  least 
a union  committee  should  be  able  to  do  what  the  three  young 
people’s  societies  do  in  St.  George,  arrange  a series  of  union 
monthly  meetings  for  the  winter,  half  of  them  social  evenings, 
and  half,  University  Extension  Lectures.  To  unite  all  the 
young  people  in  wholesome  recreation,  (better  still  if  young 
and  old  alike  are  drawn  in,)  to  provide  for  lawn  tennis,  bowl- 
ing, hockey,  swimming,  snow-shoeing,  picnics,  field-days,  every 
variety  of  recreation,  so  that  all  ages  and  temperaments  will 
be  attracted  and  enlisted,  is  one  of  the  best  things  any  man 
can  do  for  country  life.  Happy  the  community  that  can  dis- 
cover in  its  numbers  a leader  with  capacity  for  this  work. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  need  co-operation  in  religion.  The 
lack  of  it  is  operating  fatally  in  nearly  all  rural  districts.  The 
organization,  which  should  lead  toward  a better  and  broader 
and  diviner  life,  is  itself,  in  this  respect,  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles in  the  way.  In  many  rural  communities  there  are  three 
or  four  congregations  that  very  effectually  and  persistently 
divide  the  people  into  as  many  cliques.  I need  not  describe 
the  suspicions  and  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  that  are  found 
in  some  degree  in  every  over-churched  country  place.  I have 
never  seen  an  exception.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  rural 
problem  while  this  exists.  One  of  the  worst  hindrances  to 
Christian  fellowship  and  brotherhood  and  unity  and  progress 
is  the  church  as  at  present  organized.  Any  country  community 


that  has  two  churches  where  there  should  be  one,  or  three 
where  two  only  are  needed,  is  doomed  to  stagnation  and  medio- 
crity, and  is  apt  to  be  an  undesirable  place  to  live.  Church 
union  will  bring  a vast  impetus  to  wholesome  life  in  hundreds 
of  country  districts,  present  and  future.  It  will  not  solve  the 
rural  problem  as  a whole,  but  it  will  remove  the  worst  obstacle 
in  many  a locality.  Doubtless  some  country  ministers  voted 
against  union,  but  I can  hardly  believe  that  any  whose  minds 
are  awake  to  the  greatness  of  their  task  could  do  so.  Surely 
such  men  are: 

“Deaf  to  the  trumpets  that  call  us  to-day, 

Blind  to  the  blazing  swords.” 

The  opposition  to  union  seems  to  me  personally  one  vast 
stupidity.  What  country  places  must  have,  whoever  says  nay, 
is  one  church  and  one  only  in  each  community  where  the  work 
can  be  covered  by  one.  No  rural  community  with  two  rival 
churches  can  be  a 20th  century  Christian  community.  One  or 
the  other,  generally  the  weaker,  should  be  asked  to  close  its 
doors  and  turn  its  building  into  a social  centre,  and  if  it  refuses 
should  be  forced  to  close  by  the  pressure  of  enlightened 
public  opinion.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  it  be  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Anglican  or  Congregationalism 
Any  one  of  these  alone,  on  the  average,  will  do  much  better 
work  from  any  point  of  view  than  the  best  two  of  the  lot 
working  side  by  side.  Any  church  will  do,  but  leave  us  with 
only  one. 

I close  with  what  I began.  What  is  needed  is  light  and 
leadership.  On  the  country  minister  more  than  any  other 
person  rests  the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  of  working 
the  revolution  that  is  needed.  It  is  a great  privilege  to  be  a 
country  minister  in  Canada  to-day.  He  sometimes  feels  that 
he  is  outside  the  main  current,  and  too  often  accepts  the 
world’s  valuation  of  himself  as  a one-talent  man  at  an  insigni- 
ficant task,  and  may  even  suspect  that  his  life  has  failed  simply 
because  no  town  church  ever  gave  him  a call.  “Speak  forth 
what  is  in  thee,”  says  Carlyle,  “what  God  hath  given  thee; 
higher  task  than  that  of  Priesthood  was  allotted  to  no  man ; 
wert  thou  but  the  meanest  in  that  sacred  Hierarchy,  is  it  not 
Honor  enough  therein  to  spend  and  be  spent.”  A minister 
may  find  a pleasanter  life  in  the  city,  but  he  cannot  possibly 
find  a greater.  The  country  minister  has  as  hard  a task  as 
the  city  minister,  and  requires  as  great  ability  to  do  his  work 
as  it  may  be  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  country  church  will 
come  to  its  own  when  men  stay  in  the  country  charges  through 
choice  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  work,  just  as  they  now 


stay  in  Chinese  charges  by  preference,  although  the  work  is 
harder  and  less  inspiring  and  less  dramatic  than  at  home.  But 
to  do  our  work  we  must  remain  a reasonable  time  in  one  con- 
gregation. I have  been  in  this  Presbytery  four  years  this 
month,  and  in  that  time  seventeen  ministers  out  of  a total  of 
twenty- two  have  left  their  charges,  or  over  75%.  That 
total,  however,  includes  two  rural  congregations  that  changed 
twice  in  that  time.  And  Paris  Presbytery  is  said  to  be  more 
stable  than  most.  Good  work  can  be  done  under  such  con- 
ditions as  these,  but  no  great  work  can  be  done.  I heard  a 
minister  remark  that  he  just  took  his  present  charge  till  he 
could  look  around  and  find  a better,  and  had  no  intention  of 
remaining  more  than  a year.  I think  that  minister  has  mis- 
taken both  his  call  and  his  calling.  Five  years  is  the  minimum 
which  each  of  us  should  set  to  himself,  though  of  course  con- 
gregations frequently  fix  our  maximums  without  consulting 
us.  Men  like  Mr.  Pettigrew  of  Glenmorris,  and  Mr.  Shearer 
of  Drumbo,  who  stay  a generation  in  one  congregation,  ought 
to  receive  a D.D.  It  is  given  to  most  city  men  over  fifty,  with- 
out partiality ; it  should  be  extended  to  those  who  have  earned 
it. 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the 
course  for  rural  leaders  provided  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph.  The  session  lasts  two  weeks  in  the  month  of 
July.  There  is  no  better  way  of  spending  part  of  one’s  holi- 
day. Acquaintance  with  men  of  all  churches  and  of  all  occupa- 
tions, the  comradeship  and  recreation,  the  fine  accommodation, 
the  beautiful  college  grounds,  the  intense  interest  of  the  lec- 
tures, so  unlike  anything  most  of  us  had  ever  heard  before,  and 
yet  touching  our  life  and  work  so  closely,  all  combined  to  make 
up  two  weeks  of  mental  and  spiritual  and  physical  recreation 
such  as  I can  hardly  parallel  in  my  experience.  Take  running 
shoes  with  you,  a swimming  suit,  a tennis  racket,  and  bowls  if 
you  are  a bowler.  A card  to  Principal  Creelman  is  sufficient 
for  enrolment;  there  are  no  fees,  and  reduced  rates  are  given 
by  the  railways.  The  only  expense  is  $5  a week  for  board. 
If  any  country  minister  or  Sunday  School  worker  or  elder  is 
discouraged  and  doubting,  let  him  go  to  Guelph  at  all  costs  and 
recover  his  soul. 

I know  I have  spoken  some  wild  words,  from  which  the 
poet  says,  men  pluck  no  fruit,  but  I hope  I do  not  altogether 
deserve  the  reproach  of  George  Eliot’s  beatitude:  “Blessed  is 
the  man  who,  having  nothing  to  say,  refrains  from  giving 
wordy  evidence  of  the  fact.” 
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